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DISCOVERED: A NEW LITERARY 
FORM. 

A new literary form has been discovered ! 

It is the filler ! 

What is the filler? Magazine editors 
speak of it as “that short humorous piece, 
which is always welcome.” As the layman 
sees it, it is that little bit of prose put at the 
bottom of the page where the short story was 
too short and something had to be put in to 
take up the room. To the author, it is the 
little one-page manuscript that sells for a 
dollar, or for two dollars and a half, or in 
moments when the editor forgets himself, for 
five dollars. Alas! how seldom editors for- 
get themselves ! 


There is no restriction on the subject mat- 
ter of the filler. It may be studied in such 
magazines as the Smart Set, the Parisienne. 
Smith’s Magazine, Snappy Stories, Saucy 
Stories, Live Stories, and Life. It must have 
a direct touch that will appeal to the reader, 
and it must be brief and pungent, arouse sus- 
pense, and end with a surprise. An epigram, 
an incident, a bit of satire — whatever it is, 
it must above all be short. 
samples, to what 


like :— 


Here are a few 


show the filler 


may be 
ROMANCE. 

Life, 
He was just an ordinary clerk, living alone 
a cheap rooming-house, up three _ flights 
stairs ; but, like the rest of us, he had 


( Published in April 17, 1919.) 


é 


air-castles, and an 
1at had 


existence. 


ms and imaginary 
to do with the fact 
everyday 

Some day he would marry an heiress . 
tiful . . . desired by 


many. It would be ve 


at first sight, and he would carry her off from 


admirers, like 


have 


ne circle of other 


Lochinvar of 
dark eyes, a smile 
morning, gowns like the r 

Fifth 


old She would great 
like the glow of 
the modiste’s shop on avenue, 
nner bort a queen. 
Each morning he would go to his hum 
work, dreams, and 
today would be the day! 
And he noticed the 
housemaid who stood at the 


at... eee 


dreaming these hoping 


never plain, quiet little 
door as he passed 
watched him, love in her eyes, the 
motherhood in her 


unsung lullaby upon her lips. 


wistfulness of face, and an 


MY LOVE LETTERS. 
( Published in the Parisienne, January, 


I laid bare my soul in my letters to you. 


1919.) 


I wrote you things I would not dare utter 
. thoughts about life, and love, and’ 
the secrets of my heart. 

I wrote you things I would not 
another living soul. 

I wrote you terrible things about myself, truths 
that I would not dare admit even to myself . 


aloud 


dare tell to 
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mysterious 
teric. 


things unbreathable ... es0- 
(If you know what that word means.) 


But you have spoiled the romance of my trust. 

You have laughed at me and said I was a 
dreaming fool. 

You have violated the confidence I placed in 
you by quoting my letters. 


So please send them all back to me. 
They are my very life... my 
Best of me. 


I think I shall have them published ! 


AT LAST THE HOUR. 

( Published in the Smart Set, March, 1919.) 

Today I shall see her again after five years... 
five years of waiting and war. 

Her note is here, telling me to come. 
seen Francois, the waiter. Our table is reserved 
as usual. We will have a quiet dinner together. 
Everything will be as in the old days. 

I shall wear my uniform. Proudly will I pin 
my Cross of War upon my breast. I shall say 
nothing about my wound chevron. Surely she 
will notice it. 

I wonder what her first words to me will be. 

Will she greet me silently . . . saying nothing 
. but her looks speaking the 


I have 


in words.. 


thoughts of her soul ? 
her in my arms. 

Or will she greet me with applause, and throw 
the flag of our country about my shoulders, and 
call me her hero ? 

But this I know, her first words will express 
all the dreams and hopes of five years of waiting. 


Silently then I shall take 


* . . . . . . . . . . . . 

At last came the hour. 

“Hello, Billy!” she said. 
eat?” 


“When do we 


TRUST. 
( Published in Smith's, April, 1919.) 


He really loved her, 
Yet he told her everything. 


She really loved him, 
Yet she told him nothing. 


” 


And they called this “ happiness. 


Now, 

If he had told her nothing, 

And she had told him everything, 

This they would have called “ trust.” 

Fillers are not easy to write. They require 

a special faculty, but for those who have the 
faculty, writing fillers is profitable work. 
Carl Glick. 


Wartertoo, Towa. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — LII. 


An experiment is a trial, so that saying “] 
will try an experiment,” is the same as say- 
ing “I will try a trial.” “I will make an 
experiment” is right. 

A medical authority explains the difference 
between “contagious” and “infectious” 
thus : “Contagious diseases are transmitted 
by contact with the diseased person; di- 
rectly by touch, or indirectly by use of the 
same articles, by breath, etc. Infectious dis- 
eases are produced by no known or definable 
influence of A upon B, but where common 
conditions, climatic, malarious or other con- 
ditions are chiefly instrumental.” 

The words “vaccine” and “serum” are 
often used interchangeably, but there is a 
vast difference between the two. According 
to Dr. McGuire, who is in charge of the 
medical service at the naval hospital in New 


York, “A vaccine is the organism that causes 
the disease, killed and then injected as a pre- 
ventive. A serum is a substance from the 
blood of a man or beast that acts as an anti- 
toxin and destroys the organism in the blood 
and thus is a curative.” 

If it is all right to say of a man who has 
died : “He leaves a widow and two chil- 
dren,” why isn’t it right to say : “He leaves 
a widow and two orphans,” or why would n't 
it be right to say of a married woman who 
has died : “She leaves a widower and two 
orphans” ? 

Instead of saying that a country school has 
“sixteen scholars,” it is better to say “ six- 
teen pupils.” Probably none of them are 
scholars. 

Boston is commonly called “The Hub,” 
but it is not “the hub of the universe.” What 
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Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said was : “ Bos- 
ton State-House is the hub of the solar sys- 
tem. You couldn't pry that out of a Boston 
man if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out for a crowbar.” 

It is correct to write “ Some sixty-odd per- 
sons were present,” if you use the hyphen, 
but if you write “Some sixty odd persons 
were present,” it means that the persons pres;- 
ent were peculiar. 

The people of Panama are not “ Pana- 
manians,” but “Panamans,” just as the people 
of America are “ Americans.” 

Instead of saying, “He rose to his feet,” 
or “ He rose up,” why not say : “He rose” ? 

American authorities say it is not good 
form to use a man’s title in addressing his 
wife, as, for ‘instance, “Mrs. Dr. E. G. 
Brown,” or “Mrs. Prof. G. E. White,” but 
there are good arguments on the other side. 
A man is generally better known by his title, 


if he has one, than by his initials, and it is 
conceivable that a letter addressed to “ Mrs. 
Prof. G. E. White,” might be delivered, when 
a letter addressed to “Mrs. G. E. White” 
might not. Some of those who think that 
the husband’s title should be used, in spite 
of the prevailing practice, put it in parentheses, 
thus : “Mrs. ( Prof.) G. E. White.” 

“Consider” means to sit in judgment on, 
to ponder, to contemplate. Instead of say- 
ing “I consider him a great man,” it is better 
to say “I think him a great man,” or “I re- 
gard him as a great man.” 

Strictly speaking, adjectives expressing 
ideas not subject to variation cannot be com- 
pared. Instead of saying, for instance : 
“Your line is straighter than mine,” it is 
better to say: “Your line is more nearly 
straight than mine” — and then try to make 
your line straight, if possible. 

Edward B. Hughes. 


CameBripce, Mass. 


THE EDITORIAL POLICY OF ROMANCE. 


Romance, the new magazine which the 
Ridgway Company is just bringing out, is, 
in a way, a new type of magazine. There is 
no reason on earth why, in this country, the 
best magazine fiction should appear only in 
company with fact articles. Yet the term 
“all-fiction” has come to mean inferior fic- 
tion, partly because it so often is inferior ; 
partly because so many of the reading public 
cannot discriminate without labels, but 
largely by sheer force of habit. A magazine 
that makes its initial bow with a serial by 
Joseph Conrad and stories by other estab- 
lished writers, however, cannot be brushed 
aside on the purely extraneous ground that 
articles are not sandwiched in between ; and 
there follows the realization that, because 
there are no articles, there is just that much 
more good fiction under a single cover and 
for a single payment. 


What does Romance mean to you as a 
writer ? A new fiction market, of course, 
but what kind? Where in the magazine 
field is it to be placed and ranked? It is 
more seemly for Romance to establish its 
place by performance than to cry its own 
merits, but at least its editor can make 
known its aims. 

First, good stories — an aim as bland as it 
is simple and shopworn ; but perhaps we can 
give it meaning by a definitely worked out 
system of printing the stories of those ac- 
knowledged our best side by side with stories 
having no endorsement but their own merits 
You know the type — stories the public is 
timid to endorse until the stamp of authority 
has been affixed, stories found in bad com- 
pany and therefore blindly denied all claim 
to class, stories that may later be collected 
into book-form when the author wins gen- 
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eral recognition. Hasn't it interesting pos- 
sibilities, this direct, relentless comparison ¢ 
Is n't there in it stimulation for both the new 
and the old writer ? 

There must be, of course, literary quality, 
but that is a thing so vague and varying in 
the judgment of men that the term 
definitive. 


is barely 
Perhaps our own idea of it is 
indicated by the belief that in its highest 
form it is likely to go hand in hand with 
simplicity. Certainly many a poor 
poorly told, has successfully paraded 
glitter of aphorism and clever phrase. 

Secondly, a 


story, 

inder a 
magazine bearing this 
inclined to 
prosaic things as rules. 


name 
such 
While Romance does 


naturally is rebel 


against 


not enter the lists with any formal challenge 


to magazine customs in selecting manuscripts, 


it binds itself to none of them, making its 


own decision as Even its 
own rules are guides rather than laws, except 
that it 


cleanness, morbidness and 


each case arises 


stands very steadfastly against un- 
fluff 

make 
consideration, is the 
against unhappy I 
what is an unhappy ending ? 


+ ~1 =» 
will clear our 


worth 


Two examples more 


meaning. One, 


general rule endings ut 
Death is not 
Death may be 
glorious, and people like to weep when they 


can 


necessarily one, nor pathos 


The test, it 
this — does the 


choose their tears. seems 


to us, is just leave a 
reader depressed, sorry that he read it and 
thereby took into. his life a and 
unhelpful ache ? 

Again, 


storv 
serénete 
gratuitous 


some magazine rules are merely 
hereditary and some rules of literature al- 
most so. Further, a magazine could violate 
this or that fundamental of real art and still 
have a story, even by academic tests, as ar- 
tistic as a whole as are many of the stories 
that attain or approximate formal perfection 
at the expense of the informing spirit that 
alone gives life and real being to formalities. 
In other words, a magazine can frankly ad- 
mit the wide differences between real art and 
magazine fiction and yet present magazine 
stories having more real art than if it aimed 
at one in an effort to present the other. 
For example, structure, without which per- 
fect art is impossible ; yet you can recall 
stories lacking in structure that in other re- 
spects rank high by artistic tests. In theory 


they could have been improved by rectifying 


the fault, but in actual practice the writer 
undoubtedly have made his product 
worse instead of better by an attempted re- 


shaping. 


would 


These examples are not entirely definite. 
The ground is dangerous for both definition 
and operation; but at least they serve to 
show the attitude of Romance — that it takes 
unfettered these matters 
custom of 


instead of 
kowtow or 


issue in 
usual 
haphazard violation. 
And all 
Romance makes no claim to being the pertect 
exponent of its principles. 
times fall 


following the 


these, remember, are only aims. 
We must un- 
short ; but the 
Romance means to ap- 
proach always nearer to attainment. 


doubtedly many 
aims are there and 

Only through you who write the stories is 
attainment even ultimately possible and it is 
because we so keenly realize the need of your 
understanding that Romance 
Statement concern- 


co-operation 
lays before you so full a 
ing itself. 

What have we to offer in return ? Some 
values to you are already apparent, but may 
we present the case more definitely ? 

To begin with, we are a specially created 
market for the types of story barred by the 
conventions of most other magazines. 
Haven't you written or wished to write some 
story you know is good but unmarketable ? 

We keep two serials running most of the 
time, using them up at the speed of 20,000 
words an instalment and, as we also publish 
novelettes up-to about 60,000 words in one 


issue, Romance offers an opportunity for 
aimed primarily at 
book publication, an opportunity particularly 
convenient in cases where either book pub- 


lication must be delayed or serialization given 


serialization of stories 


up entirely because of the more limited serial 
market and the slower rate at 
magazines can run a serial. 


which most 

Some book stories are too long for serial- 
ization by most magazines, which can use 
only instalments of small size. Romance can 
run longer ones and in less. time. 

Many a good story comes to the market 
at the wrong time. Normally salable to cer- 
tain magazines, stories are completed when 
for one or more of numerous reasons their 
regular market is at least temporarily closed 
to them. Other magazines may be open to 








them, but you may prefer not to appear in 
those other magazines. Romance offers a 
solution. To state our financial case very 
modestly, Romance may be characterized as 
the best of the secondary markets. If our 
budget is not unlimited, it is yet sufficiently 
large to secure the grade of story that insures 
our maintaining the general standard neces- 
sary to keep our individuality and place. 

You may, too, find some appeal in the bald, 
relentless, side-by-side try-out of stories by 
established writers and stories by unknowns : 
or in the magazine’s breaking down of the 
formal and ungainful barrier that exists be- 
tween a writer and his actual audience. For, 
as Adventure proved for years before Ro- 
mance was born, a 
each 


little meeting-place in 
writer and readers can 
come together on a more human and per- 
sonal basis, works wonders in the consequent 
hold of that writer upon those readers. A 
name becomes a living person ; that distant, 
odd and haloed creature, an author, becomes 
a human being to his readers ; and readers 
like human beings better than semi-abstrac- 
tions and more readily and permanently. give 
allegiance to them. 


issue, where 


When a magazine claims romance as its 
field, there is need for some defining of the 
term. <A _ love-affair, or the rich colors of 
past ages, perhaps these come first to mind ; 
but in the case of Romance the field, though 
including these, is a far broader one. 

Romance, of course, is at our fingers’ ends 
if only we, like Joseph Conrad, can magic it 
into our from the dull smoke and 
scurrying dust that fill our days. Disguised 
or unseen, perhaps, like the virtues of the 
not yet dead, but always here. 


vision 


So the field of Romance stretches from our 
daily footsteps not only back into all time 
but broadly into all the world. 

It is a magazine for both women and men 
It has no puritanical standards, but it wil! 
be kept relentlessly clean. Love is a natural 
theme, but there will be no salacious sex ap- 
peal. 

Nor is there romance in emotions torn to 
lifeless shreds by infinite analysis, or in the 
sickly ghost emotions of the boudoir. True 
romance lies in the real, not the artificial. It 
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may be buxom, but never morbid ; grimy, but 
neither dirty nor fluffy. 

Stories of action are wanted and, on the 
whole, stories of the open have preference 
over indoor tales. 

Romance wishes to leave its readers hap- 
pier than it found them ; yet tragedy is not 
barred, for tragedy may be uplifting, not 
depressing. Problems are not barred, but 
they must be the problems of romance itself, 
not the dreary ones that drag us back into 
the routine we seek to 
covers of a magazine. 

A comedy ? Surely there is romance and 
to spare in the figure of the court jester. 
Must the jester be dead a thousand years be- 
fore we acknowledge it ? 

There is, too, an escape from the “ atroci- 
ties’’ wrought by illustrators upon the au- 
thor’s idea of his own story. A single head- 
ing offers little opportunity and is not ob- 
truded into the vitals of the tale itself. The 
reader is left undisturbed in the spell of the 
story. 

Sometimes another point is worth consider- 
ing. Have you not occasionally wished for a 
word with your readers concerning a particu- 
lar story that you are giving them ? A word 
that cannot be added to the story itself — 
perhaps concerning a thought behind it, or 
of how you came to write it, of particular 
difficulties that had to be overcome, of the 
real facts and people woven into its web, of 
the nature and customs of the scene in which 
it is laid? The meeting-place for 
and readers gives you opportunity for that 
informal word. 

For the rest, Romance is like all the others 
of the better magazines, from the time- 
honored “on one side of the paper only” to 
“payment on acceptance.” It will be 
monthly and will bear the 
which it appears. It is only the differences 
and near-differences we are trying to present. 

And Romance will be very glad if, in its 
dealings with you, it can prove its intent of 
human friendliness and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion, as its older brothers, Everybody's and 
Adventure, have tried to do. 

Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 

New York, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WriTeR. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


Just how the schemes of concerns that have 
recently received some attention THE 
WRITER work is illustrated by this letter, 
printed in the Hudson Observer, Hoboken, 
N. J.:— 

Editor Hudson Observer — I hav 
many amateur poems, some of which 
printed in your paper from time to tin 


written one poem which I sent to a magazine in 
Washington, D. C., the associate editor of which 
handed it to a Publishing Service Co. in same 
building, the same writing to me that it is very 
good and they guarantee at least one sale and 
enclosed a contract and duplicate for me, saying 
I am to sign, enclose $10 (for their expenses ) 
and return it, when I shall, within ninety days, 
receive pay. I sent a song poem to a musical 
company in New York, which was accepted, and 
a contract came in reply, stating that as my 
verse is worthy, they will guarantee to me a 
royalty of 3c per copy after a composer sets it 
to music, and a big sale results, but I must 
first sign the contract, enclosing $36 for their 
services. Now, Mr. Editor, is this a fair and 
usual demand ? I am a poor widow, having to 
earn my livelihood, and cannot possibly afford to 
prepay. 1 offered fifty per cent. of all proceeds. 
Please reply through your paper and state if you 
know of any publishing company who might take 
my articles without prepayment. Or perhaps 
some of your numerous readers might be com- 
posers or publishers and might reply. Thanking 
you, 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. F, H. 


The offer of the poet to divide equally with 
the advertisers the proceeds from the sale 
of her poem and her song was not unreason- 
able. Why did it not appeal to them ? 


The Boston Post is publishing 1,000-word 
abstracts of one hundred well known 
novels, having offered prizes for the best 
abstracts of twenty of them, with such short 
limitations of time that it was not possible 
to bring the prize offer to the attention of 
writers generally. That, by the way, is a 
common error in making prize offers. The 
time allowed for submission of manuscripts 
is often much too short, and before the offers 
come to the attention of many who would be 
interested in them the time limit has expired. 
Of course, where periodicals offer prizes only 
to interest their readers an early end of the 
contest may be desirable, but when offers of 
prizes are made with the intention of starting 
competition among writers generally it is wise 
to allow time enough so that the terms of 
the contest may become generally known. 


* 
al > 


One of the novels included in the series of 
abstracts published in the Boston Post was 
“The Turmoil,” by Booth Tarkington, and 


‘ 


the Post has published a letter from Mr. 
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Tarkington, signed “Very gratefully yours,” 
in which he says : — 
I wish you would kindly express to Clarence 
W. Barron my gratitude and admiration for the 
extraordinary manner in which he condensed my 


book. It was a literary performance of most 
amazing dexterity, and I think that if ever it is 
necessary to make a cablegram of the Old Testa- 
ment Mr. Barron is the man to be selected. I 
think he could do it! 


Success to Sophie Kerr in her effort to 
banish the word, “kiddie” ! “What a cheap 
and horrid word it is!” she says. “Here in 
America it is an insidious and maddening 
omnipresence. It crawls into our best books 
and magazines ; it is tucked coyly into all 
sorts of advertisements ; it has become part 
of the very trade name of various toys and 
belongings of children ; yet it is and never 
will be anything but what I must call a 
‘ chewing-gum word’ — by which I mean the 
sort of word which is always in high favor 
with the confirmed gum-chewing type of hu- 


man.” 
> 
. > 


The style of the country editor sometimes 
lacks rhetorical perfection, but not infre- 
quently it gets a great many facts together in 
a small space. This characteristic is illus- 
trated by this paragraph :— 

Mrs. Henry Severance, who so barely escaped 
breaking her hip or other bones last Wednesday 
when she fell off the step ladder on to the porch 
floor, as a string broke that she was trying to 
pull up the rose branches with, to fasten up near 
the ceiling, is slowly gaining and manages pretty 
well, with crutches, to get around 
room. 


the dining 


“The enclosed poems are offered to you at 


one-half your accustomed rates,” writes a 
Minnesota poet, offering some manuscripts 
to a metropolitan newspaper. Now the 


newspaper does not pay for poetry. Prob- 
lem : How much will the bargain-offering 
poet get ? W. H. H. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is 
Writer for the relation 





open to readers of Tue 
of interesting experiences 


in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 









free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 





In response to an inquiry made in a letter 
published in the New York Sun, Stuart 
Henry, treasurer of the Authors Club, writes : 
“Yes, there is an Authors Fund, and 
‘Reader’ appears to describe just such a case 
as those for whom it is intended. The Au- 
thors Club, Carnegie Building, Seventh ave- 
nue and Fifty-sixth street, has a fund, not 
for pensioning any one, but for temporary re- 
lief of authors who may need it. We are 
very careful in the use of this fund, but we 
take pleasure in relieving worthy cases so far 
as the limits of the fund will allow. It is not 
for members of the club exclusively.” 


Arthur S. Hoffman, the editor of Adven- 
ture, says that a novelette, “The Human 
Bloodhound,” which he bought from Captain 
Robert S. Carpenter, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
which was published in the mid-June number 
of Adventure, proves to have been plagiarized 
from the story, “ False Faces,’ by Hugh Kah- 
ler, published in the August 6, 1918, issue of 
the Detective Story Magazine. “ The title 
and names of characters were changed,” says 
Mr. Hoffman, “the opening sentence was 
dropped, and a few other minor changes were 
made, but for the rest the two stories 
practically word for word the same.” 


seem 





“Not since ‘sertainly’ appeared in a dia- 
lect story,” writes F. P. A., “has anything so 
spoiled our day as ‘shure,’ in ‘ Mr. Boyle,’ by 
Mary R. Shipman Andrews in the July Scrib- 
ner’s. Why not ‘sure’? 


” 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, - see 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


What to Do (Elgin, Ill.) is looking for 
stories of mystery and thrill, with helpful 
teaching motive, suitable for a Sunday-school 
paper with a high purpose. Each story should 
help to make the child better for reading it. 
Motives, action, etc., should be in the child’s 





offers 
For 
“ The 
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world, and each story should have a com- 
plication, mystery, and solution. The maga- 
zine is also in the market for short construc- 
tion articles, feature articles, and material 
for the departments : How to Earn Money ; 
Puzzles and Stunts ; White Magic or the 
Magic of Science ; How to Train and Care 
for Pets ; Gardening for Juniors ; the Junior 
Collector ; and Athletic and 
Stunts for Juniors. The editor is especially 


Gymnastic 


anxious to get material telling how to con- 
struct and use objects in plays and games for 
Hallowe'en, Christmas, New Year's, April 
Fool’s Day, Easter, etc. Samples of the 
paper and a circular to writers will be sent 
on request. 


Romance is the title of the new magazine 
published by the Ridgway Company. It of- 
fers a market for all kinds of pure, 
fiction, publishing serials and novelettes, as 
well as shorter stories. 


| 
ciean 


The Boys’ World ( Elgin, Ill.) wants fea- 
ture information articles, of from 600 to I,oo0o0 
words in length, illustrated by three or four 
photographs. The writers of such 
must be governed by the natural interests of 
boys in their teens, and the articles may tell 
about some modern scientific new 
inventions, etc., or they may describe some 
strange event involving great changes in 
nature, or they may tell about some new gi- 
gantic picture the 
crumbling of some work of man. 


' 
articies 


marvels, 


construction work, or 


The first number of Art & Life, the name 
under which the Lotus Magazine will 
be published, appeared in June. Gardner 
Teall is the editor, and the magazine will 
“concern itself with art as interpreting life, 
with life as reflected by life,” printing ar- 
ticles, poems, and illustrations of 
tive human interest. 


now 


construc- 


The Illustrated Daily News is a pictorial 
daily newspaper which began publication in 
New York June 26. It contains the news of 
the world in pictures, and as America’s only 
pictorial daily will probably use more photo- 
graphs in one issue than most daily papers 
use in a week; but, just as the Illustrated 
Daily News is individual in itself, its photo- 


graphic features must be equally so. Photo- 
graphs that tell graphically some little human 
phase of life, some extraordinary endeavor 
that is novel, or something worth while that 
is out of the ordinary are solicited. Only ua- 
fiction is wanted — “ first-class, first 
rights never-before-printed fiction,” as signal- 
ized by the appearance of an E. Phillips Op- 
penheim new detective “The Whim- 
sical Three.” Arthur L. Clarke is the man- 
aging editor. 


usual 


story, 


Farm & Home Mechanics ( Kansas City ) 
especially wants some short articles, of six 
hundred shorter, pertaining to 
mechanical operations on the farm, and auto- 
mobile, tractor, and truck articles, 
methods of maintenance and repair. 


words or 


telling 
Illus- 
trations and photographs are valuable, but 
The editor will pay about a 
cent a word for this material, and will 
liberally for illustrations. 


not necessary. 
allow 


The Minnesota Warriors Magazine ( Min- 
neapolis ) wants stories by ex-service men on 
their experiences in the world war. 


Top-Notch Magazine (New York ) wants 
at all times well-conceived, well-constructed, 
and well-written fiction, which may run from 
2,000 to are made 
within thirty days, and payment, at the rate 


35,000 words. Decisions 
of from one to two cents a word, is made on 
acceptance. 

Short Stories ( Garden City, N. Y.) is in 
the market for material of strong masculine 
appeal, adventure, mystery, 
humor, business, and the out-of-doors. Each 
issue of the magazine contains one full-length 
novel, and frequently a novelette, as well as 
shorter stories, of from 4,000 to 9,000 words. 
Just at present the editors are looking espe- 


1 


cially for complete novels and for novelettes. 


dealing with 


World Outlook ( New York) is just now 
in the market for material 
Japan and Her World Influence ; The Negro 
in the North, describing the characteristics 
and activities of the colored people in the 
northern part of the United States ; 
Our Southern Highlanders, dealing with the 
whites” of Kentucky, Virginia, 


for numbers on 


and 


“ mountain 
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and North Carolina. Material 
may run from 500 to 2,000 words, and may 
be in the form of articles, stories, verse, or 
special features. Some excellent photographs 
illustrating these subjects are especially de- 
sired. Payment, amounting roughly to two 
cents a word, is made upon acceptance. 


Tennessee, 


Uncle Sam’s Boy (Cincinnati) has its 
schedule complete up to October, and the edi- 
tors are now looking for Fall and Winter 
material. They are on the lookout for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas stories, and, as 
always, are eager for stories of Americanism 
They welcome 
Americanism, such as descriptions of Amer- 
icanization work among factory 
etc., and desire photographs to 
articles. Rates of payment vary according 
to the worth of the material, and decisions 
are rendered within a few weeks, while mat- 
ter plainly unavailable is returned at once. 


articles on constructive 
employ es, 


illustrate the 


Judge (New York) is constantly in the 
market for stories and short sketches that are 
distinctly humorous. 


The National Marine ( New York) wants 
some good photographs of nautical subjects 


~ 





The Garment Manufacturers’ Index ( New 
York ) can use a good series of articles in 
fiction form 
manner on 


brought out in an interesting 


certain essential truths about 
handling a business, as well as special articles 


focusing on the problems and methods of 


women’s manufacturers. 


garment 


The Modernist ( New York ), a new maga- 


zine, especially needs 


verse, plays, and fables. 


short stories, essays, 


The Paper Bulletin ( New York) wants 
descriptions of short cuts in the printing of- 
fice or the lithographic plant, and some ar- 
ticles treating of better 


of selling 
printing and lithography. 


ways 


The New Era Feature Company, 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is a new con- 
cern which plans to furnish to newspapers a 
service a little different from anything now 











in the market. E. A. Morse is the editor, 
and the Company is in the market for bright, 
dignified, important newspaper 
ideas that will syndicate. Its 


practice is to divide equally with authors the 


features, 
serials, and 


net proceeds from their manuscripts 


The American Legion Weekly (19 West 
44th st.. New York ), to be devoted to the 
cause and aims of the American Legion, will 
appear July 4. To members of the organiza- 
tion it offers a market for 
morous stories of the service. To such, the 


l, hu- 


original, 
editor will pay each week twenty dollars for 
the best original joke of fifty words or less ; 


ten dollars for the next best, and five dollars 
for the third. One dollar will be paid for 
each joke accepted. 


returned 


No manuscripts will be 


The name of New France changed 
with the June issue to Victory and the New 
France ( New York ). Mme. Claude Riviére, 
associate professor of French at Bryn Mawr 
College, will edit the transformed publication. 


was 


The New Hampshire State Monthly is now 
called the Granite Monthly. 


publication of the Irrigation Age 

It Lake City ) has been discontinued 
—_—_—_- 

The Personalized 

are not in the 

present. 


( Chicago ) 


manuscripts at 


Magazines 
market for 


The publication of Whiz 


discontinued. 


1 
} 
I 


Bang has 


~ 










3runo’s Review ( New York ) is no longer 
published. 
The Bellman ( Minneapolis ) ceased pub- 


lication with the number for June 28. 





THE WRITER has already published the fact 
that the Joseph Pulitzer prizes of $1,000 for 
the best American novel and $1,000 for the 


best American biography published last year 
have been awarded to “ The Magnificent Am- 
bersons,” by Booth Tarkington, and “The 
Education of Henry Adams,” by the late 


Henry Adams. These were the only literary 
prizes awarded under the Pulitzer prize offer 
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this year. A prize was offered of $1,000 for 


the best and most suggestive paper on the 
future development and improvement of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism connected with 
Columbia University, or for any one idea 
that would promise great improvement in the 
operation of the school. The decision of the 
jury, confirmed by the teaching staff of the 
school, is that no paper submitted was worthy 
of an award. An offer was made of $1,000 
for the best history of the services rendered 
to the American public by the American press 
during the year. No paper was submitted in 
competition. An offer was made of $500 for 
the best editorial article written during the 
.year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning, and 
power to influence public opinion in the right 
direction. The report is: “The jury finds 
itself unable to recommend an award. At 
this time, no award for discussion of subor- 
dinate questions, however good, would seem 
appropriate, while the response of American 
editorial writers to their patriotic duty was 
so uniform and so generally excellent that it 
seems invidious, if not impossible, to pick out 
any one article or group of articles as clearly 
the best among the thousands directed to the 
same end, with the same right-thinking zeal.” 
A prize was offered of $1,000 for the best ex- 
ample of a reporter’s work during the year ; 
the test being strict accuracy, terseness, the 
accomplishment of some public good com- 
manding public attention and respect. The 
jury reports itself unable to recommend an 
award. An offer was made of $1,000 for the 
original American play performed in New 
York during the year which should best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste, and good manners. The decision 
of the jury is that no play produced in 1918 
was of sufficient excellence to merit the 
award. A prize of $2,000 was offered for the 
best book of the year upon the history of the 
United States. The decision of the jury is 
that no book upon the history of the United 
States published in 1918 was of sufficient ex- 
cellence to merit the award. 

Similar prizes are offered for the present 
year. The novel prize is 
American novel published 


$1,000 for the 
during the year 


which shall best present the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life, and the highest 
standard of American manners and man- 
hood. The biography prize is $1,000 for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illus- 
trated by an eminent example, excluding, a> 
too obvious, the names of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. 


The American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia offers the Henry M. Phillips 
prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “The 
Control of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States : the Relative Rights, Duties, 
and Responsibilities of the President, of the 
Senate and the House, and of the Judiciary, 
in Theory and in Practice.” Essays must not 
contain more than 100,000 words, and may be 
written in any language, but if they are not 
written in English they must be accompanied 
by an English translation. All essays must 
be in the office of the Society, 104 South 
Fifth street, Philadephia, by December 31, 
1920 ‘ 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx, of Chicago, again 
offer $2,000 in prizes for the four best studies 
in the economic field submitted by competitors 
before June 1, 1920. These prizes are offered 
in the hope of arousing an interest in the 
study of topics relating to commerce and in- 
dustry, and to stimulate those who have a 
college training to consider the problems of 
a business career, and such subjects as “On 
What Economic Basis Can a League of 
Nations Be Permanently Established ?” 
“The Future of the Food Supply,” “A Study 
of the Means and Results of Economic Con- 
trol by the Allies during the European War,” 
“The Effects of Governmental Action in the 
United States on the Wages of Labor,” “ The 
Effect of Price-Fixing in the United States 
on the Competitive System,” and “A Study 
of the Effects of Paper Money Issues during 
the European War” are suggested. The 
Committee prints a pamphlet giving a list cf 
other available subjects proposed in past 
and announces that while competitors 
are not confined to the topics suggested, any 
other subject chosen must first be approved 
by the Committee. Prizes of $1,000 and $500 


years, 
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are offered in Class A, which includes all 
Americans, without restriction, and prizes of 
$300 and $200 are offered in Class B, which 
includes only those who, at the time the 
papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
American college. Manuscripts should be 
signed with an assumed name, the class in 
which they are submitted should be indicated, 
and they should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope giving the real name and address, 
and competitors in Class B should further 
add the name of the institution in which they 
are studying. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from Professor J. Laurence Laughlis, 
of the University of Chicago. 





The Etude ( Philadelphia ) offers $700 in 
prizes for pianoforte compositions : Class 1, 
prizes of $100, $75, and $60 for the three 
best concert pieces for piano solo ; Class 2, 
prizes of $75, $50, and $40 for the three best 
drawing-room pieces for piano solo ; Class 3, 
prizes of $50, $40, $35, and $25 for the four 
best piano pieces in dance form, such as waltz, 
march, mazurka, polka, etc.; Class 4, prizes of 
$50, $40, $35, and $25 for the four best easy- 
grade teaching pieces in any style for the 
piano. All manuscripts must have the line, 
“For the Etude Prize Contest” written at 
the top of the first page, with the name and 
full address. of the composer written on the 
last page, and all entries must be addressed 
to “ The Etude Prize Contest, 1712 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Penn.” There are no 
restrictions as to length, but only piano com- 
positions will be considered. No composition 
which has been published will be eligible for 
a prize, and compositions winning prizes will 
become the property of the Etude, and will be 
published in the usual sheet form. The con- 
test, which is open to composers of 
nationality, will close October 1. 


, 


every 





The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia 
offers a prize of $100 for a cantata ( the sub- 
ject to be selected by the composer ) suitable 
for women’s chorus with incidental solo 
parts. The cantata shall not exceed forty, 
nor be less than twenty, minutes in length. 
Manuscripts must be submitted with piano 
score. The cantata awarded the prize will 
be given a public presentation April 27, 1920, 





in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford by 
the Matinee Musical Club chorus and as- 
sisting artists. This prize also assures the 
purchasing from the publisher of at least 
seventy-five copies of the work. Compositions 
are to be submitted anonymously, but must 
bear some distinguishing mark or motto, a 
copy of which, with the composer’s name and 
address, is to be enclosed in a separate sealed 
envelope. The club reserves the right ‘to 
withhold the award if none of the composi- 
tions submitted are deemed of sufficient merit. 
The club emphasizes the fact that manuscript 
music is first-class mail matter. The scores 
should be sent to Clara Z. Estabrook, secre- 
tary, Matinee Musical Club, 620 Cliveden 
avenue, Germantown, Penn. The contest will 
close November 1, 1919. 


Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Thea- 
tre ( Boston ), offers a prize of $500 for a 
new, up-to-date musical comedy, built on the 
line of the so-called “ intimate musical plays,” 
made famous through the productions at the 
Princess Theatre, New York. The offer is 
open to any one in Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Hunt says that acceptance will give aspiring 
composers and playwrights the chance of a 
lifetime to have their works tried out by a 
competent company. The winning script will 
be produced at the Plymouth Theatre. 


The Lyric Society has received more than 
one thousand manuscripts in response to its 
offer of three prizes of $500 each for the best 
books of poetry submitted before April 1. 
The matter is in the hands of the judges, and 
a decision will probably be reached in Sep- 
tember. 


Prize offers still open :— 
O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short story 
published in Ameriéa in 1919. THE 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the 
book of poetry by 


Particulars in 


best 
an American published in 1gr19, 
articulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $6co, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified 
offered before December 1, 1919. 


p 


subjects 
Particulars in 


April Writer. 
Prizes of $500, $200, $100, and four of $50 each of- 
True 


fered by the Story Magazine for the best 
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life, submitted by Januar 
May Writer. 


Walker Trust open prize of 


Stories from real 
Particulars in 
£200 and 

prizes of £25 each for essays on “ Spiritu 
tion,” offered by 
Scotland, 


the University 
submitted before March 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Compa 
of America (35 West Thirty-ninth New 
York ) for the best story on the subject, “ America 
in War and Peace,” using all the 6,221 
President Wilson in 
his seventy-five addresses, 1913-1918. The words are 
given in the “ Victory "White House Vocabulary,” 


street, 
different 


words used by the delivery of 


a copy of which the Engineering Company will send 
on request. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Manuscript Society ot 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of 
Particulars in March Writer. 


Prize of $100 for a cappella choral composition 


Peace. 


fered by the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, su 


mitted before August 1. Particulars in June Wr 
of fifty play of two « 
acts, suitable for production at the Municipa 
Park, St. Louis, and an equal 


designed to be acted by childrer 


Prize dollars for a 


tre in Forest 
a play 
audience of children, offered by the ( 
Arts of the St 
Competition to close 


Drama and the Literary 


League. October 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. 
cember WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry ( Chicago), as 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarde 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 


Particulars in De- 


tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Two prizes of five 
graphs published in Physical Culture each 
and two prizes of $100 for the best phot 
lished each six offered by Physic 
ture, New York. May WRITER. 

New York Herald weekly prizes of fifteen, 


dollars for the best 


months, 


Particulars in 


five dollars, and grand prizes of camer 
$100, $50 and $25 for the best pictures < 

teur photographers, the last 
Particulars in June Writer 


picture 
tember 8. 
Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 
Weekly prizes offered by the Bost 
original short stories by women, publishe 
Particulars in January Writer. 
The Boston 
each 
reader. 


Evening Record is payir 
week day for a poem writter 

Prizes of two dollars and one 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 


for st 
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tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 


vember WRITER. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Ruth Lambert Jones, whose poem, “ Con- 
fession,” was published in Life for May 1, 
was born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, where 
A graduate 
of Bradford Academy in the class of 1914, 


she is now living — and writing. 


she was forced by ill-health to forego col- 
lege, and two years and a half ago she began 
to write. Her poems, essays, and short prose 
sketches have appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script, Life, the Youth’s Companion, Adven- 
Contemporary Verse, the “Point of 
Magazine, and in the 
have accepted by 
Poet Lore, Contemporary Verse, the Tran- 
Life, and Scribner’s Magazine. 


ture, 
Scribner's 
Others 


View” in 
Bookman. been 
script, 


Mary Adams Stearns, the author of the 
poem, “ Weary,” in the April issue of Milady 
Beautiful, is not at all a weary person, being 
one of the busiest of Chicago’s business 
She is the editor of the Republic 
Item, which is almost the only building or- 


women. 


combination of 
Miss Stearns has 
been a writer for years, and has had articles 


and is a 
house organ and magazine. 


gan in existence, 


and poems in Munsey’s Magazine, the National 
Book News (defunct), and 
man) She has received several prizes 
for her poems, and expects before long to 
bring out a collection of them. For several 
Miss devoted herself exclu- 
to literary criticism, which was pub- 
Post, the Chicago 
Herald, and the 


Magazine, 
others. 


years Stearns 
sively 

Chicago 
the Chicago 


lished in the 
Daily 


Continent. 


News, 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Realism in American Fiction. — America, 
of all civilized nations, is perhaps the most 
devoted to realities in life — yet she seems 
to have been the least able to attain reality 
in literature. Achievement has been the 
watchword of her people ; progress the ideal 
of her civilization. Actuality, more than 
tradition, artistry, or superstition, has been 
little of this 


her compelling factor — but 











realism of street, shop, and home has been 
reflected in American literature. 

Our fiction has been largely the expression 
of remote romanticism, not to say sen- 
timentalism. The stories we read, like that 
of “King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” 
tell of heroines who begin life as paupers 
and end as society queens ; of heroes who 
meet and win the object of their dreams dur- 
ing a thrilling railroad accident ; or of worthy 
young men who become millionaires through 
a winning personality and a stroke of luck. 
These are the characters whose antics absorb 
American readers of light literature. 

Strangely enough, it seems to take a vision- 
ary, temperamental, 
realistic fiction. 


lyric race to produce 
Ushered in many years ago 
by the Russians and the French, realism in 
fiction found tremendous vogue abroad. In 
those old countries people enjoy reading of 
life as it is rather than as the 
imagines it to. be. 


adolescent 
dreamer 
have not 


Anglo-Saxons 
found this extreme realism attrac- 
tive, but lately with H. G. Wells’s and Arnold 
Bennett’s remarkable art of detail and char- 
acter analysis, a modified type — a sort of 
romantic realism — has captured the conser- 
vative taste of the English people. 

Writers of fiction who have the courage to 
throw off the fetters placed upon them by 
tradition, and write of life as it really is 
( which, by the way, does not imply that their 
novels must be disagreeable ) rather than of 
life seen through a mist of sentimentalism, 
ought to be warmly greeted in America. 
We need authors who have the courage to 
strike in our fiction the tonic chord of reality. 
Men and women who “see life clearly and 
see it whole” are the writers whose books 
will survive the fickleness of generations and 
retain a lasting place on the shelves of our 


libraries. — The Piper ( Houghton Mifflin 
Company ). 
Prizes for Poetry. — Protests are made 


against the system of the Poetry Society of 
America, followed in awarding the two 
money prizes each year for the best poems 
submitted to the society. The existing sys- 
tem is this : Poems are sent in to the secre- 
tary of the society before a certain date each 
month, and read by a committee appointed 
fer that month ; a dozen or so selections are 
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then made for reading at the meeting, a dif- 
ferent reader being chosen each time. At 
the end of the reading the members of the 
society vote on the best poem, 
that being eliminated, on the second bes. 
The names of the writers of all poems read 
are then annouhced. 


and again, 


At the end of the year 
all the “best” and the “ second best” poems, 
usually fourteen, the result of the fourteen 
meetings at which poems are read, are gath- 
ered into a pamphlet and sent to every mem- 
ber for further voting upon the best and the 
second best of them all. To 
poems go the money prizes. 


these two 
This system is 
objected to on the ground that no true judg- 
ment of poems can be given by a crowd of 
people merely hearing them read, and that no 
stable standard is used through the year by 
the committees which decide 
shall be read at the meetings. 
How a Cabled Poem Looks. — There is a 
great difference between cablegrams as they 
appear in the newspapers and the despatches 
when they arrive. Poems are, of course, 
more difficult to restore to their original form 
than prose. Take, for’ instance, 
“The Song of the Lathes.” When this poem 
first arrived in this country for newspaper 
publication, it came as a cable despatch and 
looked like this : — 
Poem begins, the song of the lathes. pn 
being the words of the tune hummed at 
her lathe by mrs. |. embsay, widow py. the 
fans and the beltings they roar round me. 
the power is shaking the floor round me 
till the lathes pick up their duty and the 
midnight shift takes over. it is good for 
me to be here si guns in Flanders dx 
Flanders guns si pn I had a man that 
worked em once si py shells for guns in 
Flanders, Flanders, si shells for guns in 
Flanders, Flanders si shells for guns in 
Flanders si feed the guns si the cranes 
and the carriers they boom over me. the 
bays and the galleries they loom over me. 
with their quartermile of pillars growing 


foe le paca ‘Fag : 
little in the distance, it is good for me to 
be here si.” 


what poems 


Kipling’s 


and so on to the end, and it is a long poem. 
__  -~ 


etc., indicate punctua- 
tion marks. 


Short Stories in the Bible. — Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, in his book, “ Reading 
the Bible,” maintains that the finest of brief 
tales in literature are to be found in the old 























flo 
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Hebrew books — the stories of Jacob and 
Esau, of Joseph, of Gideon, of Gibeon, of 
Jephtha’s daughter, of Rahab, of Balak and 
Baalam — “one of the first instances in his- 
tory where a political boss discovers to his 
chagrin that he cannot control his most influ- 
ential orator” — of Ruth, of Ahab and Na- 
both’s vineyard, and so on through all the 
rich category. Dr. Phelps recalls the fact 
that an English newspaper prize to the man 
who would designate the greatest short story 
in literature was awarded to the writer who 
presented the claims of the story of the 
woman caught in sin — told in 225 words. 

Canada’s Copyright Reform. — Intro- 
ducing in the Senate the government bill on 
copyright, Senator Lougheed said : “ The. bill 
establishes a uniform period of copyright 
protection, consisting of the life of the au- 
thor and a period of fifty years after his 
death. It also extends copyright protection 
to records, perforated rolls, cinematograph 
films, or other contrivances by means of 
which a work can be mechanically formed or 
-delivered. The bill is also intended to secure 
for Canadian authors full copyright protec- 
tion throughout all parts of His Majesty’s 
dominions, as well as in Canada. It also 
aims at securing for Canadian authors full 
copyright protection in the United States of 
America.” — Manitoba Free Press. 

Words and Metres in Poetry. — Poetry is 
an Art, — that is, it is one of the Fine Arts, 
— and, using the word in this recognized 
sense, all Art is the expression of Ideas in 
some sensuous material or medium. And the 
Ideas, in taking material forms of beauty, 
make a direct appeal to the emotions through 
the senses. Thus the material or medium, as it 
is called, of Sculpture is stone or marble, and 
so on ; the medium of Painting is colors ; the 
medium of Music is sound ; and the medium 
of Poetry is words. Now while it would be 
manifestly preposterous to begin the study of 
Sculpture by an examination of stones, you 
will admit that in Painting a knowledge of 
Colors is less remote, and is even a necessary 
equipment of the artist : and you will further 
grant that in Music the study of the Sounds 
— i. e. the notes of the scale and their mu- 
tual relations — is an indispensable pre- 
liminary. So that in these three Arts, if they 
-are taken in this order, Sculpture, Painting, 








Music, we see the medium in its relation to 
the Art rising step by step in significance : 
and I think it is evident that in Poetry the 
importance of the material is even greater 
than it is in Music ; and the reason is very 
plain. All Art, we said, was the expression 
of Ideas in a sensuous medium. Now Words, 
the medium of Poetry, actually are Ideas ; 
whereas neither Stone nor Color nor mere 
Sound can be called Ideas, though they seem 
in this order to make a gradual approach to- 
ward them. . 

The poets of the world, in their purpose of 
making speech beautiful, chose to set it out in 
metres : why then did they so ? why shouid 
poetry have confined itself to metres ? This 
very natural inquiry may be honestly satisfied 
by an appeal to the stupendous results at- 
tained by the great poetic metres. . 
The common explanation of the metrical 
charm is, I believe, the love of patterns, and 
it is true that metrical poems can all be well 
considered as word-patterns ; there are cer- 
tain stanza forms in which the pattern is 
very obtrusive : yet I prefer to take a some- 
what wider principle for basis. First, all ar- 
tistic beauty exhibits a mastery, a triumph of 
grace : and this implies a difficulty overcome, 
— for no mastery of grace can appear in the 
doing of whatever you suppose any man 
could do with equal ease if he chose. And 
since in a perfect work ( music perhaps pro- 
vides the best examples ) all difficulty is so 


mastered that it entirely disappears, and 
would not be thence inferred, — it is neces- 
sary that for general appreciation there 


should be some recognition or consciousness 
of the formal conditions, in which the diffi- 
culty is implicit. And thus one of the uses 
of second-rate works of art is that they re- 
veal and remind us of the material obstacles. 
Now the limitation of metre is of a kind 
which particularly satisfies the conditions just 
described : because it offers a form which the 
hearers recognize and desire, and by its re- 
currence keeps it steadily in view. Its prac- 
tical working may be seen in the unpopularity 
of poems that are written in unrecognized 
metres, and the favor shown to well-estab- 
lished forms by the average reader. His 
pleasure is in some proportion to his appre- 
ciation of the problem. Secondly, a great 
deal of our pleasure in beauty, whether natural 














or artistic, depends on slight variations of a 
definite form. — “The Necessity of Poetry,” 
by Robert Bridges, English poet laureate. 


Authors’ Blunders. — Miss Marie Corelli, 
in “ The Treasure of Heaven,” makes one of 
her characters say: “After school hours I 
got an evening job of a shilling a week for 
bringing home eight Highland bull-heifers 
from pasture” ! 

A common blunder in poetry is to make 
the female bird sing. Shakspere, referring 
to a nightingale, says : “ Nightly she sings on 
yond pomegranite-tree” and “The nightin- 
gale, if she shall sing by day . . .” Milton 
also trips in this respect : — 

“ Wakeful nightingale, 

She all night long her amorous descant sung.” 


Scott and Burns, both keen nature-lovers, 
were always correct in this detail. 

Sir Walter Scott once confessed to having 
a bad memory, but in dealing with the wealth 
of historical incidents in his books he is re- 
markably accurate. On occasion, however, 
he is at fault. In “Ivanhoe” Wamba says : 
“I am a brother of St. Francis.” The order 
of St. Francis was founded in 1206, but 
Wamba lived in the time of Richard the 
First, 1189-1199. In “The Heart of Mid- 
lothian” Scott errs in some of his references 
to Bedreddin Hassan, of “The Arabian 
Nights.” As Thackeray copied the same mis- 
takes into “ Vanity Fair,” he is also at fault. 
One of Scott’s most picturesque incidents is 
that in “Waverley,” when Prince Charles 
Edward leads Flora McIvor out to the dance. 
Whether Scott erred knowingly cannot be 
said, but a good authority recently told us 
that “there is nothing so authentic as our 
knowledge of the fact that Prince Charles 
never danced at all.” 

Pope was wont to boast of his accuracy, 
but he blunders in translating “The Iliad,” 
where he transforms Homer's “horned stag” 
into a “branching hind.” Hinds do not pos- 
sess horns. 

Campbell writes of aloes and palm-trees in 
Wyoming, but neither of these trees grows 
there. 

In “Paradise Lost” Milton says : “ Thick 
as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in 
Vallombrosa.” The trees of Vallombrosa, 
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being pines, do not strow the brooks in Au- 
tumn with their leaves. 

A certain English novelist puts Bombay in 
Bengal. Not until the edition was printed 
was the mistake discovered, and, rather than 
sacrifice the edition, the author, evidently of 
a humorous turn of mind, had a slip of paper 
printed and inserted in each copy of the edi- 
tion with the words : “It must be understood 
that for the purposes of this story, and this 
story only, Bombay is in Bengal.” — Boston 
American. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Waiter.) 





Tae Antiquity oF “ New Departures” 
Current Opinion for July. 

Senator ArtHuR Capper. With portrait. 
Opinion for July. 

Poets’ Trisutes TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
ican Review of Reviews for July. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH aS INTERNATIONAL LAN- 
GuAGES. American Review of Reviews for July. 

New Franco-AMerRIcan Press RELATIONS. 
ican Review of Reviews for July. 

ProGRESS IN PronuNcIATION. Robert P 
Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Tae Money Returns or AMERICAN 
Earl L. Bradsher. Bookman for June. 

Some Literary REMINISCENCES. William Webster 
Ellsworth. Bookman for June. 

Novettst-Baitinc. Frank Swinnerton. Bookman 
for June. 

Jonny Burrovucus. Henry Litchfield West. Book- 
man for June. 

BLAZING THE Trait Up Parnassus. Roland Phil- 
lips. Bookman for June. 
STEPHEN Crane. Harriet Monroe. Poetry 
June. 

Tae Enjoyment oF Poetry. Kenneth M. Ellis. 
American Poetry Magazine for June. 

Tue Jest. Heywoop Broun. Art & Life for June: 

Earty Printep Music. Julius Mattfield. Art & 
Life for June. 

How Music Is Praintep. Harold Flammer. 
for June. 


DayLicat Journatism. M. H. Hedges. Quill for 
April. 


in Drama. 
Current 


Amer: 


Amer- 
Utter. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


for 


Etude 


Tae American Famity tn Recent Fiction. H. 
W. Boynton. Review for May 17. 

Kate Jorpan. With frontispiece portrait. Book 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer for June r. 

Tae Story oF Paper FROM THE NILE REED TO THE 
Rac-Bac. J. Newell Stephenson. Reprinted from 
the New York Journal of Commerce in the Literary 
Digest for June 14. 
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Watt Wuitman. With portraits. Literary Digest 
for June 21. 

UNIVERSITY 
14. 


PUNELESS RUSKIN. 


Presses. Publishers’ Weekly for 
Musical Courier 
WRITTEN 
Frank H., 


“ THINK, Love, or Me” 
With portrait of 


Courier for June 12 


UTES 


Musicat Fiction. Musical Courier 
Hitting tHe HicGH 
With portraits. 

An OLD 
RIES. 
June 28. 


Spots 1n Hus 
Fourth Estate for Jun 
TIMER AND OTHER 
William C. 


JouRNALI 


Illustrated. 


Edgar 


FAREWELL. William 
Bellman for June 28, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Program Committee of the 
League of America at the 


Tre BeLtman’s 





Authors’ 
recent annual 
meeting of the league recommended that an 
extensive undertaken, 


scheme of work be 


planned to promote general interest in au- 


thorship and in books and reading. Among 
The 
in New 


out-of-town 


the suggestions of the committee were 
establishment of monthly conferences 
Y ork to local and 
members and to publishers and editors, which 


City, open 
might be developed into important literary 
congresses ; the establishment of State chap- 
ters, to be chartered by the league, with which 
existing literary organizations might affiliate, 
the purpose being in each case to unify the 
authors of the State, and to foster a pride in 
State literature ; the establishment, under the 
State chapters and with the aid of the league 
of local societies of authors in towns or cities, 
each chapter, branch or local society to have 
a nucleus of league members with a larger 
membership of associates. 

Kipling’s English publishers say that nearly 
lumes of 


600,000 copies of his first four vé 


poems have been sold. 


A paragraph in the “ News and Notes” of 
the February WRITER gave the contents of a 
bill in equity brought by Mrs. L. M. Mont- 
Macdonald Page Com- 


gomery against the 


pany. The case has since been heard, and ac- 
cording to the final decree, after hearing of 
evidence and arguments by counsel and the 
parties to the suit having so agreed, it was 
ordered that the suit be dismisssed without 
costs, the court alsc finding that charges of 
fraud made therein against the defendant are 
not sustained. 


American Dramatists and 
Composers, George M. Cohan, president, has 
space at 148 West. Forty-fifth 
street, New York, for use as a clubroom, with 


The Society of 
leased 


restaurant service. 

“The Dickens Circle,” by J. W. T. Ley 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a study of the life 
Dickens, with side- 
lights on notable men and women of his day. 

“New Voices: An Introduction to Con- 
temporary Poetry,” by Marguerite Wilkinson, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 


and character of many 


3ehind the Motion-Picture Screen,” by 
Austin C. Lescarboura ( Scientific 
Publishing Co.), is a discussion of the pro- 
duction and possibilities of the motion-picture 


American 


play. 

“My Life and Friends,” by 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin), 
reminiscences of such Victorians as Darwin, 
George Meredith, Herbert 
Eliot, and many others. 


James Sully 
contains 


Spencer, George 


“Virgil and the English Poets,” by Eliza- 
beth Nitchie ( Columbia University Press ), 
s a critical study in which is traced the in- 
fluence that Virgil has exerted upon the 
literature of England. 

“The Style and Literary Method of Luke,” 
( Harvard University 
diction of the 
Acts of the 


by Henry J. Cadbury 
study of the 


Luke and the 


Press ), is a 
Gospel of St. 
Apostles. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. ( New York ) have is- 
sued for free distribution a booklet with the 
title, “Archibald Marshall: The Man and 
His Work.” 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who 


wrote sixty successful novels, consists of per- 


The estate of 


sonal property valued at about $550. 


Emma Frances Riggs Campbell, the author 
‘Jesus of Nazareth,” died re- 


of the hymn, 
cently in London. 

Joseph A. Altsheler died in New York June 
5, aged fifty-seven. 

Dr. Francis Barton Gummere died at 
Haverford, Penn., June 12, aged sixty-four. 

Weedon Grossmith died in London June 14, 
aged sixty-seven. 





